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existing conditions of international policy compel us more than ever
to see the best guarantees for the future of our people in a strong
and internally healthy Austria.
Dr. Eduard Benes, later the co-founder and President of
Czechoslovakia, published a book in 1908 in which he proposed
a federalization of Austria.1 His proposals were not at all revolu-
tionary and had certainly a chance of being realized within the
old Empire. Benes comes to the conclusion :
People have often spoken of a dismemberment of Austria. I
don't believe in it at all. The historical and economic bonds
between the Austrian nations are too powerful to make such a
dismemberment possible. The introduction of the general franchise
and the democratization of Austria, especially of Bohemia, prepare
the soil for national appeasement.
The book ends with the statement that the Austrian question is
on the way to its solution.
A few statistics may illustrate the position of the Czechs in
the last years of old Austria. Their share in the population was
23 per cent, in the members of Parliament 21 per cent, in Cabinet
Ministers (1900-14) 19 per cent, in officials 24-9. per cent, in
teachers 24-9 per cent; of the elementary schools 24*5 per cent
were Czechs, of secondary schools 23-3 per cent, of students in
universities and technical colleges 19 per cent. Among all the
nationalities of Austria the Czechs had the smallest percentage
of illiterates, namely, 2*4 per cent, while the Germans came next
with 3-1 per cent. The Czechs also possessed a highly developed
agriculture and industry, and, besides a large share in the banks
without any national colour, they also had their own national
banks with assets of more than 200 million pounds sterling.
These figures illustrate how well-informed was a famous British
statesman when he said in a speech after the Great War the Czechs
had been so oppressed by Austria that they, could only become
coalminers.
Internal and external peace, however, was threatened by the
growth of irredentist movements among parts of the Southern
Slavs, the Roumanians and the Italians. The overwhelming
majority of the peoples living in the Austrian countries had
certainly no wish to break away from the Empire. In the
.countries under the Crown of Hungary irredentism was stronger,
partly owing to the policy of the Hungarian Government which,
actuated by short-sighted nationalism, encroached upon the
rights of the minorities, neglected their cultural interests and
1 Cfc Eduard BeneS, U pwbUme Autrichfcn it la question Tchtque> 1908, p, 307.